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Art. I. — Boston. 

It was only thirty-three years ago on the 4th of last Octo- 
ber, — exactly the lifetime of one generation of men, — that a 
regular battue took place close to what is now the centre of the 
great city of Chicago. On the morning of that day, in 1834, 
a large black bear had been shot in the woods just behind the 
little town, and its inhabitants, stimulated by so auspicious 
a commencement, sallied out for a day's sport ; and before 
night they had killed forty wolves within what are now the 
limits of the city. Chicago now has a population somewhat 
larger than that of Boston, and performing far greater functions 
in the economy of the continent. What will be the relative 
position of the two cities thirty years hence can, perhaps, be 
imagined. Without indulging in prophecy, however, there is 
sufficient matter for observation and reflection in the history 
and relative growth of the two during the last thirty years, and 
it is matter from which, if sufficiently considered, both cities 
perhaps, and Boston at any rate, may derive some useful les- 
sons. So far as Chicago is concerned, those thirty-three years 
include the story of a lifetime. Physically, it is a his- 
tory of opportunities improved, energies developed, and diffi- 
culties overcome, — so overcome that the conquerors have 
grown to take a boastful pride and almost pleasure in the con- 
flict. Though for Boston this period has not been equally 
eventful, yet for that city too it has produced its long list of 
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changes, and of changes such as perhaps are not usually im- 
agined, nor always, when realized, sources of satisfaction. 

A comparative retrospection could not begin from a more 
distinctive date than that of 1887. Just three decades ago 
that year came, like the year 1867, in a period of depression, 
anxiety, and paper money. Mr. Van Buren was President of 
the United States, and Edward Everett was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston, a thriving city of eighty thousand inhab- 
itants, was, relatively to the whole country, a much more im- 
portant place than at present. 

In its physical aspect the city has certainly changed since 
then. Its proper limits were necessarily much the same then 
as now, but its appearance was more picturesque and old-fash- 
ioned. The commercial centre of the town was still, its busi- 
ness centre. The manufacturer as well as the merchant 
clustered around State Street — once King Street — and the 
old wharves and warehouses of Colonial times. Those, too, 
were the days of old-fashioned, roomy houses, before the " sev- 
enteen-foot front " came in. Not yet had the increasing vol- 
ume of the business community, bursting its limits, sent its 
tide of granite fronts, like a destroying flood of lava, over the 
quiet, shady streets, pretty gardens, and substantial, square, 
court-enclosed residences, the last of which have only just dis- 
appeared. The place has grown larger, but, unlike New York or 
Chicago, it is still the same place. For notwithstanding many 
local and individual changes, streets which were fashionable in 
1837 are fashionable now ; the same families not seldom live 
in the same houses ; the wealthy names then are wealthy 
names still, and the men of note then are men of note now. 
The change has been simply the comparatively slow change of 
growth and expansion : it has been the change neither of crea- 
tion nor of revolution. 

The moral, social, and political questions agitating that com- 
munity in 1837 were curiously the same with those still matters 
of earnest discussion. Railroads had begun to produce their 
effects, and the whole country was speculating, — speculating 
not in coppers or oil mines or gold mines, but in what an- 
swered the purpose quite as well, — in Western lands, in prod- 
uce, in imports, in manufactures, and in exports. In 1837, 
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as well as in 1867, the papers and society rang with a universal 
outcry against the absurdly high prices of the day, and the 
enormous cost of living. The whole world was making short 
cuts to fortune, and heaping up great wealth in paper dollars. 
In that same year came the crash ; the banks suspended, the 
merchants were ruined, and provincial Boston was large 
enough to report one business failure a day during a period 
of six months ; gold was at ten per cent premium, and the 
newspapers teemed with plans for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. In the Legislature the questions then discussed were 
curiously the same with those discussed in the same halls in 
1867. The temperance question had begun to loom up, the 
fifteen-gallon law was passed, and the bar-rooms were for the 
first time closed on Sundays. Then, too, a novel experiment 
was tried, — a hotel (the Marlborough) was established "on 
temperance principles." The repeal of the usury laws was 
discussed, as also the expediency of passing a law regulating 
the hours of labor, known as the " Ten-Hour Law." In 
literature, also, the Athens of America still sounds the old 
harp-strings. In the year 1837 R. W. Emerson delivered a 
#. JB. K. oration, as he did in 1867 ; Caleb Cushing declined to 
address the societies of Dartmouth College, and Mr. George S. 
Hillard took his place. Dr. 0. W. Holmes brought out a little 
volume of poems, and the second volume of an interminable 
History of America, by George Bancroft, was published. 

Commercially, Boston was for that time a city of great for- 
eign trade and enterprise. Ships unloaded at her wharves 
from China, from Calcutta, from the African coast and the 
Mediterranean, from Russia, South America, and the Pacific 
coast. Only two years before the house of Sturgis had origi- 
nated the California trade by sending out the Alert, with the 
author of " Two Years before the Mast " in her forecastle. 
Then and for years after Boston was considered the natural 
American terminus of the Liverpool trade, and Train's " Dia- 
mond Line " of fast Liverpool packets, which ran successfully 
for fifteen years, and transported one hundred and forty thou- 
sand passengers, was not originated until 1844. Since those 
days the population within the city limits has more than 
doubled, and has overflowed those limits into every suburban 
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town. The industrial increase has been eightfold. In 1866 
the money value of the manufactures of the city was returned 
at eighty-six millions of dollars, against less than eleven mil- 
lions, the return of 1837, and exactly equalling the return of 
the whole State for that year. Its wealth has increased four- 
fold since that time. Its debt has increased more than seven- 
fold. Its rate of taxation has increased threefold, but its for- 
eign commerce has not increased at all in the same ratio. Un- 
til within the last dozen years the foreign trade of the city 
nourished satisfactorily ; but hidden causes must have been 
at work, for the crisis of 1857 seems to have given it a shock 
from which it has never recovered. Between 1886 and 1855, 
the yearly foreign entrances and clearances of the port of Bos- 
ton rather more than doubled, and the gross numbers of each 
have not materially declined to the present time ; but the char- 
acter of the commerce has changed.* Though nominally for- 
eign, nine tenths of those clearances and entrances are of ves- 
sels engaged in the coasting trade in everything but the name. 
They are not stately ships, rich in the association of distant 
lands, bringing teas and spices from the East and wines and 
silks from Europe, to return laden with corn and gold and 
oil ; they are Down-East coasters, averaging somewhat more 
than a hundred tons' measurement each, and carrying on a 
thriving business in facilitating the exchange of coal and fire- 
wood, fish, rags, and timber, the staples of the Provinces, 
for the ready-made boots and furniture, the butter, molasses, 
and manufactured tobacco, the produce of New England.! 
Thus, though the same number of sails as in 1855 now en- 
ter and leave Boston Harbor, in the course of each year, from 
or for foreign ports, yet in 1862 - 63, as compared with the 

* Clearances. 1836: 1,358 ; tons, 204,334. 1855 : 2,944 ; tons, 687,825. 1862- 
63 (average), 3,110; tons, 623,411. Entrances. 1836 : 1,381 ; tons, 224,684. 1855: 
3,144; tons, 707,924. 1862 - 63 (average), 3,120; tons, 662,008. 

t During 1862 - 63 Boston averaged each year 3,110 foreign clearances, aggregat- 
ing 623,41 1 tons ; of these 2,256, aggregating 320,921 tons, — that is, more than half 
of all the clearances from Boston, measured by tonnage, — cleared for the British 
Provinces; and during the same period, of a yearly average of 3,120 entrances 
aggregating 662,003 tons, 2,162, or 281,074 tons, were from the same quarter. The 
trade of Boston beyond the seas during the same period averaged yearly 400 each 
of entrances and clearances, aggregating 240,000 tons, — a decrease, estimated in 
tonnage, of forty per cent from the return of 1856. 
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earlier year, their aggregate tonnage had decreased ten per 
cent, and the value of their imports, having fallen off fifty per 
cent, had almost sunk to the level of 1836 ; while their exports, 
though double the value of those of 1836, had also fallen away 
one half in ten years. 

Not so New York. Her commerce has never ceased to grow. 
Entering and clearing in 1836 less than double the tonnage 
of Boston, and scarcely more than doubling it in 1855, — for 
Boston yet held her own bravely, — in 1862 - 63 her tonnage 
was fourfold that of Boston; and while her trade with the 
American foreign ports of the North Atlantic was little if at 
all larger than that of Boston, her traffic beyond the seas was 
nine times as great.* The trade of Boston with the British 
Provinces was during those years more than twice that of 
New York ; with Great Britain the trade of New York was 
more than ten times that of Boston.f The same rule of 
change holds in the value of the commerce. In 1836 New 
York imported and exported, as compared with Boston, in 
about the ratio of five to one ; in 1855 the ratio was as less 
than four to one, but in 1862 - 63 it stood at ten to one, and 
during the last three years (1864-1866), while the New 
York imports as compared with those of Boston have held the 
ratio of seven to one, her exports have stood as thirteen to 
one 4 A relative importance reduced from one fourth to one 

* For ports beyond the seas, New York in 1 862 - 63 cleared yearly 2,601 sail, aggre- 
gating 1 ,858,939 tons, and entered yearly from the same 2,548 sail, aggregating 
1,939,212 tons, against 388 clearances from Boston, aggregating 207,585 tons, and 
469 entrances, aggregating 280,673 tons. 

t In 1862-63 Boston cleared for the British Isles on a yearly average 76 sail, 
aggregating 89,631 tons, and entered from them 100 sail, aggregating 151,071. 
New York cleared 1,327 sail, aggregating 1,202,957 tons, and entered 1,115 sail, ag- 
gregating 1,118,205 tons. 

% The foreign commerce of Massachusetts, almost wholly throngh Boston, at the 
periods referred to, was as follows : — Imports, 1836, $25,68 1 ,462 ; 1 855, $45,1 13,774 ; 
1862-63 (average), $ 29,545,041 ; 1864- 1866 (average at Boston only), $36,676,214. 
The exports were, 1836, $5,267,160; 1855, $28,190,925; 1862-63 (average), 
$ 19,653,267 ; 1864-1866, (average at Boston only), $19,417,856. Of New York, and 
almost wholly through the port of New York, the imports were, — 1 836, $ 1 18,253,416 ; 
1855, $164,776,511; 1862-63 (average), $223,353,864; 1864-1866 (average at 
port of New York alone), $249,827,121. The exports were, 1836, $29,000,000; 
1855, $113,731,238; 1862-63 (average), $238,375,185; 1864-1866 (average at 
New York only), $245,388,233. 
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tenth, and an absolute loss of some fifty per cent, is a result 
singularly suggestive as the lesson drawn from the experience 
of a single decennium. 

To return, however, to the decade of 1830-1840. A new 
era then opened on the world, for steam was working out 
its application to locomotion on land and to ocean naviga- 
tion. The race was open to all ; it was almost a clear field 
without favor. At that time Boston enjoyed several advan- 
tages. In 1837 she possessed the best developed germ of a 
railroad system in all America. She sent out ten trains a . 
day on her finished lines to Lowell, Providence, and "Worces- 
ter. Already her plan of great railroad extension was ma- 
tured. The present Western Railroad was projected, and, in 
projecting it, the men of those days seem to have risen to an 
equality with the occasion ; for, in the language of 1837, this 
road was " to extend from Worcester to the Connecticut River, 
at Springfield, and thence to the boundary line of the State of 
New York, where it will connect with railroads now in pro- 
gress, — one leading to Albany, another to Hudson, and a third 
to Troy. From Albany a railroad line to the westward is 
already completed as far as Utica, and its continuation is pro- 
jected through the State of New York to Buffalo, thence 
through the northern part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, 
across Illinois, to the Mississippi." Such a scheme speaks well 
for the day of small things. 

As late as 1840 Boston was also the best balanced commer- 
cial city in America. When the Cunard line was established 
in that year, it naturally fixed its terminus in Boston. " The 
reasons for this choice were, — nearness to and convenience of 
access from the lower British Provinces and Lower Canada ; a 
shorter distance from Europe ; and superiority of harbor and 
wharf accommodations. The railway system of New England, 
also, although in its infancy, had already attracted attention in 
Europe The establishment of a regular line of first- 
class steamships between Liverpool and Boston hastened the 
construction and extension of the railroads which had been 
commenced, and led to the projection of others. As a conse- 
quence Boston was for a few years possessed of a combination 
of railway and steamship facilities such as no other city on the 
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seaboard could boast of. During this period, New York, al- 
though larger in wealth and in population, was to a considerable 
degree dependent upon Boston for its communication with the 
Old World." This state of affairs lasted until 1848. Before 
that year the great Boston houses had begun to establish selling 
agencies in New York. The Skinners went there in 1846, the 
Lawrences in 18ol, and other houses of necessity followed. 
Then came the California trade, which gave such an immense 
commercial impetus to New York, and from that epoch the 
fate of Boston seemed sealed. It was not that her growth was 
to stop. She was to grow and will grow yet more, — grow, in 
all probability, quite as fast as growth is healthy, — but the na- 
ture of that growth was to change. It was not to be of varied 
nature and of well-balanced elements ; the merchant and the 
manufacturer were no longer to move forward with equal 
steps ; henceforth the city was to be more and more lop-sided ; 
she was to become, in comparison with great, commercial, cos- 
mopolitan New York, what Manchester was to London, or 
Lowell to herself. Her own children seemed to have lost their 
enterprise and their system, or rather to have transferred those 
qualities with grand results to other fields. They seemed to 
unite their energies to diminish her resources, or to cripple her 
strength. They built great railroads throughout the West, and 
managed them with incomparable skill, but those roads did not 
lead to Boston. They hurried their great selling agencies in 
hotter and hotter competition to New York, until the firm 
names alone remained in Boston, and seven eighths of their 
business was done by the branch houses ; the steamships fol- 
lowed the business, and the shipping followed the steamships, 
and the wharves would have followed both, had they not, for- 
tunately for Boston, been firmly planted in the rapidly rising 
mud of the harbor. 

Still one channel of reviving prosperity was open to the city. 
The railroad system, once the most promising in the country, 
remained to it ; Boston might yet be convenient and accessi- 
ble, a ready place of import and export; and then general 
trade could hardly fail, some day, to revisit it. This, the one 
chance of salvation, was the chance most neglected of all. 
While New York was building railroad upon railroad, enlar- 
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ging canals, ever opening fresh channels through which the 
wealth of the newly-developed West could be poured into her 
lap, Boston, with a lack of perception, a want of foresight, an 
absence of enterprise, and a superabundance of timidity, in sad 
contrast with the great promise of an earlier and brighter day, 
was satisfied with that single line of railroad track directly 
connecting her with the overflowing West, which she had with 
an enterprise of a wholly different character boldly constructed 
in 1837. The result need not be dwelt upon. Boston proved 
herself not worthy of success in the race, and she lost the prize. 
She did all she could to limit the field of her enterprise, — 
to encourage her customers to go elsewhere, — to prevent 
them from coming to her. Success in such efforts is not dif- 
ficult to attain. That she has grown and prospered is evident ; 
so have Lowell and Providence, and probably Newport and 
Salem. So also have Now York and Chicago. Here are two 
kinds of growth. One commercial, well-balanced, and cos- 
mopolitan, the other manufacturing, unequal, and provincial. 
Boston has increased and flourished, but its increase has been 
provincial. It is now the first, or perhaps second, city of the 
Lowell and Providence type in America, while thirty years ago, 
with less wealth and fewer inhabitants, what growth it had 
was the cosmopolitan growth of New York and London. So 
much for Boston thirty years since and now. 

Meanwhile how has it fared with Chicago ? Thirty years 
ago the Indians had just been carted away across the muddy 
prairie, and Chicago was a Western city of four thousand in- 
habitants. They were a sort of amphibious creatures, living 
in their prairie swamp on the shores of Lake Michigan, now 
wallowing in mud and now smothering in dust ; without a rail- 
road, without any particular trade, accumulating large imagi- 
nary fortunes by successful operations in corner lots, and suf- 
fering from attacks of chills and fever. It was a city of the 
Cairo or Eden style. But in the year 1837 corner lots were 
down ; Chicago was dead, perhaps the deadest place in the 
whole broad land. The Chicagonese did not fail at the rate of 
one a day during those depressing six months, as did the busi- 
ness firms of Boston, because they all failed at once, and had 
it over. They did not sacrifice corner lots at a ruinous loss, 
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simply because no one could be induced to buy them at any 
price. The city was bankrupt ; the State was bankrupt ; work 
on the canals and railroads was suspended, and corner lots 
were valueless. Such in 1837 was the condition of the Queen 
of the West. At length the dawn of revival broke upon 
this dark night of depression. In 1838 the Chicago wheat 
trade began with a well-known transaction covering thirty-nine 
double bushels. In 1839 her cattle trade amounted to three 
thousand creatures ; in 1840 the city had revived enough to 
finish the canal which connects the Chicago River with the 
Illinois, and which had been begun in 1836. In 1850 the 
city had a population of thirty thousand inhabitants, and at 
last was the fortunate centre of a railroad system comprising 
forty-two miles, all in successful operation. In 1853 came the 
crisis of her fate. In that year the Chicago and Galena Rail- 
road, then open to Elgin, paid a dividend of eleven per cent, 
and " the truth took possession of the whole mind of Chi- 
cago, and became its fixed idea, that every acre with which it 
could put itself in easy communication must pay tribute to it 
forever. Prom that time there has been no pause and no hes- 
itation ; but all the surplus force and revenue of Chicago have 
been expended in making itself the centre of a great system of 

railroads and canals The railroad system of which 

Chicago is a centre now includes eight thousand miles of 
track, and the railroad system of which Chicago is the centre 
embraces nearly five thousand miles of track." 

Here then are two material records leading to two re- 
sults. How different those results are any man can see who 
will glance over the columns of the daily press of the two cities, 
and observe the exultant tone of the one and the deprecatory 
tone of the other. The mystery of the difference is not diffi- 
cult of solution. The one city has been in close sympathy 
with the material development of the age, the other has not. 
Both were surrounded by eager rivals ; but while the one real- 
ized the value of the prize contended for, the other reposed, 
though not in content, on the laurels of earlier days. The 
material destiny of Chicago is now fixed. " Her vocation is to 
put every good acre in all that region within ten miles of a 
railroad, and to connect every railroad with a system of ship- 
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canals terminating in the Mississippi and the Atlantic Ocean. 
That is, has been, and will be for many a year to come Chica- 
go's work." Thus the young city of the West has instinctively 
appreciated the position and necessity of the country and the 
age ; she has flung herself, heart, soul, and body, into the move- 
ment of her time ; she has realized the great fact that steam 
has revolutionized the world, and she has bound her whole ex- 
istence up in the great power of modern times. But for this, 
St. Louis might well have proved to her what New York has 
proved to Boston. 

Not so Boston. That city, in spite of her wealth and pres- 
tige, her intrinsic worth and deserved reputation, her super- 
ficial conceit and real cultivation, failed to solve the enigma, — 
did not rise to the height of the great argument. The new 
era found her wedded to the old, and her eyes, dimmed with 
experiences of the past, could not credit the brilliant vis- 
ions of the future. She promised well, but her career failed 
to come up to her promise. Her commerce has not increased. 
She no longer sends out her ships to every quarter of the 
globe. The warerooms of her manufacturers do not swarm 
with buyers from every part of the land. She has not opened 
new channels of intercourse with the West. She is not better 
known. She does not bear that proportional influence with 
the country now that she did then. She has lost much of her 
influence and all of her prestige. That steam intercourse with 
Europe which was planted with her twenty-five years ago has 
by no means flourished and waxed strong. Time now more 
than ever before is money, and Boston is still and must ever 
remain twenty-four hours nearer to Liverpool than is New York. 
A passage already quoted has shown how and why New York 
was through years to a degree dependent on Boston for her 
communications with Europe. Yet not ten, nor six, nor four 
steam packets for the Old World leave her docks now for one 
which did so twenty years ago. It is very well to explain this 
by vague reference to the operations of natural laws, and the 
principles of demand and supply. Do not those laws and 
those principles apply as well to Liverpool as to Boston ? Bos- 
ton once had a hold — not so strong a hold, but still a hold 
— on the Liverpool trade, as Liverpool had on the American 
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trade. The principles of trade and the operation of general 
laws have not drawn Liverpool to London, as they have drawn 
Boston to New York. The reason is obvious. Liverpool has 
remained convenient and accessible, and Boston has not. The 
American trade with Great Britain is more than one third of 
the whole foreign trade of this country, and Boston seems 
likely soon to lose the remnant of it which she still retains. 
Not so Liverpool. Her steam navigation with America has not 
passed to London. In the month of March, 1867, she cleared 
thirty-one steamers for America ; and often on a single day fif- 
teen ocean steamers will clear from New York, while Boston, 
until the present year, has still continued to receive and send 
out, as in 1847, her two Cunarders a month. 

Sadly as Boston has failed in rising to an equality with the 
occasion, much as her sagacity has been at fault, little as she 
has appreciated her own situation amid the material move- 
ments of the day, she has not seen herself distanced in the race 
without abundance of lamentation. The whole country has 
witnessed her frantic eiforts to recover lost ground, — the su- 
perabundance of infallible remedies suggested as cures for her 
troubles, — the spasmodic efforts with which she has partially 
followed out these abortive schemes. Most citizens of Boston 
can run over in memory since 1848 a long list of futile enter- 
prises, the projectors of which promised from them wealth to 
themselves and a renewed commercial eminence to their city. 
The Western men, and the seductions necessary to be held out 
to induce them to flock to Boston rather than to gay New York, 
have for years been the favorite theme of the city press, and fur- 
nished strong argument for endless subscription lists. In 1852 
the Western purchaser must have a theatre to beguile away his 
evenings, or he would not come to Boston. Forthwith an 
enormous barn was built, which Boston fills a dozen times a 
year, and ruins endless managers in doing it. Then, the theatre 
having failed to beguile the Western man from his New York 
haunts, trade-sales were hit upon. The denizen of the prairie 
could not resist the temptation of great auctions. This lasted 
a year or two, and then was heard of no more. Then came up 
the Southern man in place of the Western man, and lines of 
steamers were established to run to Richmond, to Charleston, 
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to Savannah, to New Orleans, and every other Southern port, 
— with what success the stockholders probably remember. 
Then a Grand Junction Railway was built to accommodate an 
export trade which could not exist, and it rotted away in hope- 
less bankruptcy. Then public meetings were held, and the 
principles of freedom abjured by venal orators in the vain de- 
sire to propitiate the cotton-lord. Then came the confused 
jumble of railroad schemes and oceanic steamer schemes 
and mammoth hotel schemes and harbor schemes, and even 
schemes to relax morals and the prohibitory liquor law in 
favor of that Western purchaser so earnestly longed for and so 
rarely seen. The simple fact being that Boston for years has 
not shown, nor does she now seem likely to show, in her com- 
mercial relations, either wisdom or instinct, either quickness 
or perseverance ; her policy has been all flounder and spasm. 

What remedy can now be suggested for this ill? What 
hint can Boston draw from the experience of Chicago ? She 
has poured out her capital like water in futile experiments ; 
can she, then, learn nothing from failure ? Is there no inhe- 
rent cause of ill-success running through all these abortive 
schemes, — a cause which, once discovered, might perhaps be 
obviated? What Boston has lacked has been system. She 
has never carefully thought out for herself what she wanted, 
and then resolved to go systematically and doggedly to work 
to get it. She has forgotten that she lives in a material age, 
an age of laissez faire and political economy. Buyers do not 
now seek theatres, hotels, or bar-rooms, but those institutions 
seek buyers. A few hours in time, or a fraction of a cent on 
the pound or the yard, in price or in freight, would cause buyers 
to turn aside from Paris and seek Salem. Men buy where 
they can buy cheapest. They can buy cheapest where goods 
can be most conveniently laid down, and at centres where 
transportation is cheapest and best. Could Boston sell or send 
out the goods of other lands, or her own manufactures, with a 
fractional saving on prices or freights or time, she might close 
and keep closed every theatre and bar-room from Roxbury line 
to Bast Boston Ferry, and yet her streets would swarm with 
customers. Until she can do so, she may as well preserve her 
morality, for its sacrifice will in no way benefit her trade. 
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There are two elements, then, necessary to modern commer- 
cial success, — convenience and economy. Wealth and trade 
do indeed flow to natural centres, — seek always the most con- 
venient points of distribution. Capital flows where it is 
needed, and, inversely, railroads, steamboats, and manufac- 
tories will appear when and where the want of them is felt. 
This general rule no one can afford to ignore. Nevertheless, 
channels of trade are not wholly natural channels ; they admit 
of a sort of pre-emption right. They can to a degree be cre- 
ated and fostered, and with them possession is nine points of 
law. Of this fact our own country is rich in examples. Na- 
ture apparently selected New Orleans for a great commercial 
centre, — one second to none in America. The railroad sys- 
tem first diverted to New York much of that prosperity which 
Nature seemed to intend for her Southern rival, as long as the 
Mississippi should flow to the sea. Then came the war of the 
Rebellion, and the sealing up of the Mississippi and of the lon- 
gitudinal railways, when the blocked-up trade of the West, 
shut out from its old channels, was forced to seek new ones. 
The war ceased, but the new channels had become deep and 
wide, and trade would not revert from those channels which 
had been opened by man to those which had been provided by 
nature. If in 1860 the Mississippi could be abolished in favor 
of New York, might not in 1840 the Hudson have been some- 
what counteracted in favor of Boston ? Neither did nature 
ever designate New York as the combined commercial and 
railroad centre of America. If natural advantages were ever 
lavished on any geographical point on earth, they were lav- 
ished on Norfolk. Virginia should have been the heart of the 
continent. Her chief city, lying at the mouth of a broader and 
more navigable river than the Hudson, with Albemarle Sound 
and Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac contributing to her, en- 
joying the finest harbor on the coast, equidistant from the 
North and South, should have been all and more than all 
that New York is. Man did not second nature, and to-day 
Norfolk is as much stranded, as high and dry away from the 
channels of trade, as are the more thriving towns of Newport 
or Salem. Boston may learn something even from Norfolk. 
But what attribute of nature designated Chicago as the great 
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resting-place between the Pacific and the Atlantic ? Why 
should that desolate swamp at the junction of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi have been less fortunate in drawing the prize of 
good fortune, than that other desolate swamp on the shores of 
Lake Michigan ? Nature seemed clearly to designate Cairo as 
the commercial and railway centre of the continent, and yet, 
through man's counteracting efforts, trade has worked out its 
channels above and below and around it, but never through it. 
It is not adaptation by nature alone, then, which designates 
centres of trade and influence, but local energy and enterprise, 
working upon the habits and traditions of men, have much to 
do with it. This fact Boston ignored, and Chicago realized, 
about the year 1840. Perhaps it is not too late for the older 
city to repair her mistake, but that which twenty-five years 
ago might easily have been secured can be won now, if at all, 
only by patience, wisdom, and enterprise. Yet it is unques- 
tionably true, as Buckle observes, — and the capital of New 
England would do well to lay it to heart, — that it is only in 
Asia and semi-barbarous countries that the course and extent 
of trade are regulated by the original features of the country, 
but in Europe and among advanced nations its determining 
cause is the skill and energy of man. 

Naturally Boston enjoys great advantages. She is at once a 
commercial centre, a railroad centre, and a manufacturing cen- 
tre. Practically, she is no centre at all, but only a great satel- 
lite of New York. To New York she sent her ships long ago ; 
through New York she has forced the West to communicate 
with her ; finally, to New York she has sent her manufactures 
to be sold. Habit and tradition, therefore, no less than worn 
channels of trade, now divert all business to other centres. 
That spasmodic energy and costly experiment will not over- 
come such potent influences, experience amply demonstrates. 
But one resource, then, is left ; that succeeding, Boston may 
regain her old rank as a cosmopolitan city ; that failing, she 
had best quietly resign herself to her fate as an outlying 
province of Wall Street. By some comprehensive scheme, by 
some well-organized system, she must make herself, and must 
make experience prove her to be, a cheaper and more conven- 
ient centre of certain trades than any of her rivals. If such 
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a system can be devised, it is difficult to see why her future 
need be despaired of. 

What Boston needs, then, what for thirty years she has 
futilely striven for, what she must have if she means to suc- 
ceed, is a System, — a plan with an end, and a concentration 
of energies to that end. To establish such a system amid the 
ebbs and floods of a democratic form of government is not 
easy. An intelligent despot might do it at once, and what an 
intelligent despot might do an intelligent people can do. The 
difficulty lies at the foundation of American polity ; it is the 
difficulty of concentrating as one force all possible forms of 
mind and phases of interest. While growth is rapid and pros- 
perity everywhere evident, the necessity of such combination is 
not felt. The seeds of difficulty then are laid and grow, dis- 
regarded, until the struggle with them becomes one for exist- 
ence. The history of Boston Harbor illustrates the whole 
subject. Nature gave that city a beautiful and convenient har- 
bor, and she placidly left Nature to take care of it. At last 
her citizens began to have a vague idea that the condition of 
their harbor was not satisfactory, — that Nature had grown 
fickle and was neglecting her duty. By this time the mischief 
had gone far, and the harbor was rapidly growing unfit for 
vessels of heavy draught. The truth was, that Nature had 
made it a purely tidal harbor, owing its existence to the cur- 
rent of no great river, but to a system of interior reservoirs 
and small rivers combined. Into those great basins, which a 
century ago covered a water area of eight thousand acres, more 
than seventy million tons of water once poured twice in each 
twenty-four hours through a few narrow channels, and then 
again quickly flowed back to the ocean, reinforced in volume 
by many fresh-water tributaries. The rise and fall of this 
great volume of water had scoured out these channels, and, 
if undisturbed, promised forever to keep them clear. This 
tidal way created Boston, and the whole history of Boston 
has been one long record of short-sighted abuse of this first 
gift of Nature. In 1772 Boston proper included less than six 
hundred acres ; at present it includes some two thousand, all 
of which excess has been robbed from the reservoirs of the 
harbor. Had that harbor been Boston's worst enemy, she 
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could not have persecuted it more. In all directions embank- 
ments, weirs, mill-dams, water-powers, dikes, and bridges have 
done their work bravely, and the seventy million tons of tidal 
flow have been worked down to forty millions. Within these 
fifty years of improvements, the main channel has narrowed 
five hundred feet, and the depth of water has decreased from 
four to twenty feet. The flats were filled in, the creeks 
were dammed up, the channels were bridged, the marsh 
was turned into meadow, the brooks into mill-ways, the 
ponds into reservoirs. The ultimate result of this process 
was not difficult to predict. The depth of water in Boston 
Harbor decreased portentously. Large European steamers 
could come in only at certain states of the tide ; the harbor 
ceased to be either cheap or convenient. Then, the mischief 
being fairly done, State and city awoke and girded themselves 
to their work. Ten years of talking was done, and still mat- 
ters grew worse. Then gradually some idea of science and 
system dawned on the citizens. Legislatures ceased talking 
and committees ceased investigating, and a commission of sci- 
entific men were appointed to see what they could make out of 
it. They went quietly to work and studied currents, measured 
channels, observed the tidal flood, — sought out at once the 
cause and the remedy of the evil. Science proved that the 
mischief was not yet all done, and that Boston could restore 
its harbor by energetic and persisteixt action. A system of 
artificial reservoirs and sea-walls would always preserve to 
them the islands which protect the harbor, and would direct 
through its channels a tidal flow greater than ever rushed 
through them before. 

Here would seem to be an experience which might prove 
useful in other fields. The same process which had intro- 
duced order into one chaos might introduce it into others, 
— might go far to remedy an especial inherent defect in all 
representative governments. Commissions — advisory bu- 
reaus — might scientifically study and disclose to an astonished 
community the shallows, the eddies, and the currents of busi- 
ness ; the why and the wherefore of the shoaling of channels ; 
the remedies no less than the causes of obstructions. Now 
that the struggle grows faint, and the result is more than 
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doubtful, some scientific direction can alone save the day. In 
such a contingency, concentration of thought, permanence of 
system, and broadness of view, the virtues of centralized gov- 
ernments, must, by some device, be infused into democracies. 

The subject is one profound and difficult, — too profound 
and too difficult to be incidentally treated in connection with 
another matter. Its discussion affects not only Massachusetts 
and Boston, but all America, England, and every people gov- 
erned by a representative system. Nowhere has the subject 
been so much discussed as in England. By the theory of the 
English constitution, Parliament is omnipotent ; unfortunately, 
it practically is not also found to be omniscient. Parliaments 
there, as our own Legislatures here, have, year after year, 
found themselves more and more crushed down by the ever- 
increasing volume of public and private business. The real 
work of those bodies has, therefore, of necessity passed more 
and more from legislative halls to committee chambers. Those 
committees are eternally fluctuating, are not peculiarly well- 
informed, judiciously selected, or free from bias. As a conse- 
quence, the lobby becomes more and more powerful ; greater 
opportunities are afforded for corruption, and legislation be- 
comes yearly less systematic and founded less on principle. 
In England legislators are still almost legislators for life ; 
committees have great permanence, and the same men devote 
many years in Parliament to the same class of subjects. Yet 
in England what is called the private business of Parliament 
has for years overwhelmed its committees, and the wretched 
manner in which it has been done has proved a fruitful subject 
of discussion and complaint. The question has originated a 
literature of its own. It has led to " proposals for Parlia- 
mentary boards, for non - Parliamentary boards, for mixed 
boards ; proposals for preliminary inquiries, for mixed inqui- 
ries, for conditional inquiries ; for tribunals whose findings 
shall be provisional, for tribunals whose findings shall be con- 
clusive." In this country the difficulty is felt even more. Here 
every man can legislate, even if he can do nothing else ; com- 
mittees are always new ; change is always rampant. 

Thus the same influences are at work, and the same diffi- 
culties are experienced, in London, in Washington, and in 
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Boston. As a consequence, legislation is passing through a 
new phase. The great original principle of open discussion 
long since gave way in favor of the unseen labor of com- 
mittees ; the labor of committees is now yielding to that of 
established commissions. In England many boards have been 
created, and numberless others proposed. In Washington the 
Court of Claims years ago relieved Congress of one of its 
most difficult duties, and the treasury of a most fruitful source 
of depletion, and to-day a special commissioner of the revenue 
affords the country its one chance of anything like system 
finding its way into the existing chaos of bills for taxation 
and tariff. In Massachusetts a strong necessity has wrung out 
the appointment of Harbor Commissioners ; the whole present 
shape of the statute law is the result of the labors of one 
commission, while the whole school system is due to another. 
These are no exceptional or insignificant symptoms. They are 
rather the germs of a new system, springing out of a great 
necessity, — a new phase of representative government. Work 
hitherto badly done, spasmodically done, superficially done, ig- 
norantly done, and too often corruptly done by temporary and 
irresponsible legislative committees, is in future to be reduced 
to order and science by the labors of permanent bureaus, and 
placed by them before legislatures for intelligent action. The 
movement springs up everywhere ; it is confined to no one 
country and no one body ; it arises from the manifest impossi- 
bility of temporary committees properly performing the duties 
imposed upon them, and from the honest desire of legislatures 
to be enlightened, and not mystified. 

Here then is found the possibility of that deep study of 
causes and concentration of resources which can alone retrieve 
the future of Boston. The difficulty is acknowledged ; the 
remedy suggested is simple, and old as the bitter experiences 
of man. When every suggestion of empiricism and quackery 
has failed, it only remains to abandon all faith in the existence 
of some lucky royal road to relief, and to soberly return to a 
study of first causes. For once, let reflection precede action. 
The community must go back to school, and it only remains to 
find the schoolmaster. Perhaps one less costly than failure 
may somewhere be discovered. Some steps in the right direc- 
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tion have already been taken. Here again, however, is met 
that disjointed, spasmodic action which seems to have become 
inherent in every commercial effort affecting Boston. Every- 
thing is done by fragments, piecemeal, by halves ; part of 
the field only is surveyed, never the whole. To succeed, 
centralization is necessary ; diffusion insures failure. This 
principle applies as well to the labors of commissioners as to 
the material efforts of individuals. If internal improvements 
have not every chance in their favor, if to succeed they need 
to be mutually sustaining and interacting, the study of them 
must be comprehensive ; one cannot be properly considered 
without observing its bearing on others. All are parts of one 
great whole. Massachusetts has her Bank Commissioners, her 
Insurance Commissioners, her Back Bay Commissioners, and 
her Harbor Commissioners ; and all, especially the two last, 
have told their story. 

Here, then, might now be found the schoolmaster ; but such 
men as have yet been put forward to protect or study indi- 
vidual interests would not do for the work now proposed. To 
deal with this successfully would task the best ability of the 
best men, — men who can analyze and deduce, combine and 
infer, — men gifted with instinct and sagacity no less than 
reason, — men who command the confidence secured by past 
success, and the wisdom derived from long experience. 

The practical question to be dealt with goes to the very 
foundation of modern industrial development. It is simply 
this. The difficulty with Boston and Massachusetts has not 
been that their enterprise or ability has declined, or that their 
capital has decreased ; it has simply been that their capital and 
enterprise have found, or have thought that they found, more 
profitable fields for employment abroad than at home. The 
remedy must lie in gradually persuading that capital and en- 
terprise that more profitable, or at least more secure and de- 
sirable, fields of operation exist at home than abroad. The 
possibility of doing this is now doubted ; perhaps it does not 
exist. For many years back Eastern capital has been to the 
West what English capital is to America. Tempted by the 
dazzling prospect of cent per cent returns, millions of Eastern 
capital has flowed out and fructified, or been squandered, all 
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over the land. The chance of fifty per cent in Colorado has 
seemed better than the certainty of six per cent at home. 
Large occasional profits, single instances of brilliant success, 
have acted as lures, and gradually led to a wonderful system of 
gambling. Oil wells, coal mines, gold mines, copper mines, — 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Nevada, and Wisconsin, — each as favor- 
ite has had its day, and each has left behind its long roll of 
ruined victims and squandered millions. The introduction of 
a vitiated currency, with its violent fluctuations, and its infu- 
sion of an element of gambling into even the most legitimate 
branches of business, has told heavily against the safe but 
unalluring investments in the permanent improvements of the 
East. Financial bubbles and paper money always flourish 
together. After failure and reaction comes again the demand 
for safer investment, and contentment with more moderate 
profit. It will not even then be too late, though Bostonians 
may some time reflect that the portion of their wealth hope- 
lessly squandered of late in all conceivable bubble schemes 
would, if applied to improvements at home, have completed 
their railroad system, even to disembowelling the Hoosac 
Mountain, would have covered their lines with rolling stock, 
would have restored their harbor, and would have established 
for them those lines of steamers without which modern com- 
merce cannot exist. This unhealthy condition of affairs can- 
not last forever. The laws of sound economy will ultimately 
reassert themselves. Certainty must realize its due advantage 
over chance. It is the present business of Boston to try to 
turn the tide, and to be ready to take advantage of the turn 
whenever it comes. To prepare the way for this change, to 
organize development into a system, and to do this with an 
authority which commands respect, would be the end to which 
the commission proposed would direct its labors. 

The field of these labors is broad, and includes many sub- 
jects, — subjects controlled by different laws. The great se- 
cret of modern development is found in the increased facility 
of communication. Next to moral and intellectual training, 
what a community needs to look to most carefully are its lines 
of communication and harbors, its railroads and its steamboats. 
But internal improvements are of two sorts, — those which 
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afford a remunerative, and those which afford an unremunera- 
tive field for enterprise and capital. While the first may 
usually be left to the operation of natural laws, the last, upon 
which perhaps the success of the whole may depend, must 
either ever be uncared for, or be a source of constant care to 
the government. The future of Boston depends upon the de- 
velopment and management of each of these descriptions of 
internal improvements, — the remunerative and the unremu- 
nerative. The two cannot properly be considered apart. Let 
Boston spread out its railroad system ever so far, — let Massa- 
chusetts pledge its credit in aid of private enterprises, and 
sink its revenue in tunnels ever so much, — and the growth of 
the community will not be aided at the last unless the harbors 
for its commerce be deep, and their channels clear ; nor, on 
the other hand, will superb docks and convenient wharves in 
the slightest degree develop the commerce of a port of which 
the lines of communication are blocked up or incomplete. The 
community is one whole ; its interests are mutually depend- 
ent, and they cannot be studied or understood or developed 
apart. For the present, the commerce, the legislation, the 
taxation, and the locomotion of Boston and Massachusetts all 
hang together as one unsymmetrical and disjointed whole. To 
reduce this tierce chaos to sweet order is the material work 
near at home of the present day. 

The history and present condition of Boston Harbor have 
already been glanced at. It will be worth while now briefly to 
consider the history and present condition of that railroad sys- 
tem, once the best in America, and to see how far that has con- 
tributed to the present condition of the city. In pursuing the 
investigation, let it be borne in mind that railroads were in- 
vented to facilitate the growth of communities, and that com- 
munities were not created to insure the sufficient receipt of 
fares and freights by railroads. It may appear that this truth 
has been lost sight of in Massachusetts, and an examination of 
the railroad system may reveal as much carelessness and 
neglect on the part of those most interested in its skilful de- 
velopment as the scientific commissioners found amid the 
increasing shoals and obstructions and decreasing currents of 
Boston Harbor. 
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Throwing herself body and soul into the development of the 
railroad system has made Chicago great, and has secured to 
her a great future. Unlike Chicago, Boston has never seemed 
to realize how much its business grows, and what its exigencies 
are. Strangers see them first, and Boston laughs derisively 
when they are stated. Commodore Vanderbilt is said once 
to have remarked that a wholly new line of communication be- 
tween Boston and New York was required once in seven years. 
The theory was good so far as it went, but the Commodore 
understated the fact. Boston has now two railroads and five 
lines of steamers in communication with New York, and one 
more railroad is in process of construction. Steam traffic be- 
tween Boston and New York dates back only thirty years, so 
that a new line in less than five years, instead of seven, has been 
the law of increase up to this time. What has been the law of 
increase between Boston and the great West? Thirty years 
ago Boston had one single-track railroad line directly connect- 
ing her with Albany and the West. She has one single-track 
railroad line now, and no more. Yet it is a well-established 
fact that freight from the West, forced out of its direct 
channels, seeks Boston by devious ways, — through Portland, 
a rival on one side, or through New York, a rival on the other. 
Through all those three decades the bickerings and short- 
comings of the different corporations owning that single line 
(now happily silenced forever) have been notorious. The 
press has scolded, committees have reported, legislatures have 
debated, lobbies have governed, and meanwhile Boston trade 
with the West has been transacted in New York, as on an 
exchange. The emergency grew pressing, — something must 
be done. Something was done. State and city ran their heads 
against a mountain. New York had two enormous channels 
of communication with the West, both within the reach of 
Boston ; and one of them her single line of road had tapped 
thirty years before, diverting from it a slender current to 
herself. That current paid the toll-keeper a profit of ten per 
cent on his race-way. The law allowed him to receive no 
more, and it never occurred to him that there was any good in 
increasing the volume of that current. In 1854 the State 
began to sink its capital in the Hoosac Mountain, and the 
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Western Railroad dribbled placidly along, secure against com- 
petition for a period of years delightfully indefinite. Mean- 
while, what was New York doing through all these years ? 
Her great rivers of commerce had not been stationary. Day 
and night they had poured into her streets an ever-increasing 
volume of wealth. The figures tell the comparative tale. 
" On the New York Central Road, during the nine years from 
1855 to 1864, the increase of through tonnage was 400 per 
cent ; on the New York and Erie Road it was 300 per cent ; 
and on the Western Road it was only 62 per cent." 

Stimulated by a knowledge of these facts, the Commonwealth 
toiled painfully on, throwing good money after bad in the 
construction of a road through a mountain, which when fin- 
ished would lead to a channel of trade which had been reached 
thirty years before. When the traffic of the road already 
built could be increased tenfold, a new road must needs be 
built, leading to exactly the same point. Meanwhile, just to 
the south, the roadway to it lying through an open, populous 
country, unopened to Boston interests, leading directly to the 
West, lay unnoticed and unthought of the other great channel 
of New York trade. Who will contend that the enterprise 
and energy and resources of Commonwealth and city need not 
be husbanded and organized, when year after year they burrow 
through a mountain to get to a channel already reached, 
leaving unopened another channel of equal value within their 
easy grasp ? Even now, while the satisfactory dividends of 
the Western Road have been stifling the prosperity of Com- 
monwealth and city through this series of years, and the 
Hoosac Tunnel has been progressing to completion at the rate 
of ten inches a day, the Boston, Hartford, and Erie Road has 
been floundering along, the football of stock gamblers, — 
the grave of unfledged operators. Its history has been a 
curious commentary on the home enterprise of Boston capital- 
ists. That its old ability and enterprise has not departed from 
the New England capital the whole country bears evidence. 
Her great houses of to-day are greater than ever before, but 
their ability and their enterprise are displayed in fields not 
tributary to Boston. The successors of the great commercial 
houses of the past — the Thayers, the Porbeses, the limine- 
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wells, the Brookses, the Dwights, and the Ameses — have been 
exploiting in the far West. Running their lines of road from 
Michigan to Chicago, from Chicago to the Mississippi, from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri, they are now stretching out their 
arms to the horizon, while here directly at home, — starting 
from their own doors, running through the most populous re- 
gion of the continent, leading to double termini, to New York 
and the great West, furnishing Boston the shortest route to 
each through an open country swax-ming with a busy popula- 
tion, — an unmade road, which is at once a through road and 
a road between great cities, has been for years languishing 
along in a state of hopeless incompletion and chronic bank- 
ruptcy. With such an illustration or series of illustrations as 
that afforded by the Western Road, the Hoosac Tunnel, and 
the Boston, Hartford, and Erie, staring people and Legislature 
in the face, who will contend that some additional degree of 
system might not beneficially be introduced into so confound- 
ing a chaos ? 

But the material system is no more open to criticism than 
the legal system on which it is founded. The railroad legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts, as it now stands on the statute-book, is 
not only strangely crude, but ingeniously calculated to defeat 
its own ends. The whole system of that legislation, if system 
it deserves to be called, originated in the infancy of a phase 
of development which has now expanded beyond all anticipa- 
tion. The limbs of the young giant are tightly swathed in the 
swaddling-clothes of the infant. The laws of Massachusetts 
regulating the rights, duties, and relations of railroads and 
community towards each other, intended in their conception 
as a temporary expedient to await the development of results, 
have been suffered to creep into a permanence. They have ac- 
cordingly become antiquated and deficient, — repressive where 
they should be permissive, and permissive where they should 
be repressive. They at the same time check the natural ten- 
dency of the roads to development, and incite legislatures to 
a continual interference-, always unsatisfactory and often hurt- 
ful. The limits assigned to this paper will not admit of a 
detailed discussion and proof of this statement. That it is 
true, most of those who have disinterestedly examined the 
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subject will admit.* That in the practical control over rail- 
roads which renders them subservient to the interests of com- 
munities this country is years behind Europe, few will deny who 
have ever studied at all the systems of the two hemispheres. 

It is time that this article drew to its close. In it nothing 
has been perfectly developed ; much has been left wholly un- 
touched. An attempt has been made to show why other cities 
have shot ahead of Boston in the race of modern material de- 
velopment. A few suggestions of reform have been thrown 
out. That the ground lost is not irretrievably lost, is still con- 
fidently maintained. That it will not, however, be recovered 
by spasmodic energy and unsystematic enterprise is amply 
demonstrated by the failures of the past. Prom the history of 
the State and the city in other emergencies is drawn the prin- 
ciple to which resort should now be had. More than thirty 
years ago the statute law of the Commonwealth had become 
confused, antiquated, and unascertainable. At another period, 
its system of education was crude and unsatisfactory. Yet 
again, its great harbor shoaled and grew narrow. In the in- 
vestigation of each case the same course led to the same 
result. Now, again, the neglect of certain great laws and 
forces of modern development have jeoparded the material 
growth, independence, and influence of the community. In 
the ascertainment of these laws and in the cultivation of these 
forces only can salvation be found. A community must go 
back to first principles. As a preliminary, it must organize its 
intelligence. To organize that intelligence should be the labor 
of a new commission, composed of such men in material life 
as Story was in law, Mann in education, and Bache in science. 
These men must study causes, point out effects, and indicate 
remedies. Then, at last, with laws ascertained, with a system 
defined, with resources husbanded, with energies concentrated, 
and with an end well in view, Boston may hope again to re- 
sume her former course of nicely-balanced development, and 
confidently hope to leave that class of large towns of which 
Manchester and Lowell are types, and to take her place among 
the sisterhood of cosmopolitan cities. 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 



* See Article entitled " Railroad Legislation " in American Law Review, Oc- 
tober, 1867, and Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, November, 1867. 



